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distress and was condemned by writers like More and preachers
like Latimer.

(d) Sometimes the waste was enclosed for arable farming, and
in this case though the copyholder suffered loss, or diminution,
of his pasture rights, the labourer was not dispossessed or injured
Farming in this way was better and more productive than by
the open-field system and is strongly advocated by writers on
agriculture during the century, such as Fitzherbert and Tusser.
The government, though it made repeated efforts to stop enclosure
for pasture, had no objection to enclosure for arable and a good
deal was actually carried out. Some historians hold that a very
large fraction of the enclosures of the sixteenth century were
of this latter kind, but it seems difficult to account for the
constant complaint of contemporary writers, statesmen, and
others, if that were so. That towards the end of the century
there was increased corn growing is shown by the record that
in spite of increasing population imported corn was not common
and only for the use of London, while during the first thirty and
last thirty years of the century the export increased rapidly.
In some counties much of the enclosure was probably for arable,
but that generally there was much distress caused by evictions
for the creation of sheep runs seems certain* Tudor statesmen
did not trouble about imaginary grievances, and undoubtedly
they were gravely concerned at this particular discontent.

While we may join with the philanthropists of the age in con-
demning an economic change carried through without any con-
sideration for the weaker and poorer members of the state, we must
also recognize that open-field farming was clumsy, unproductive,
and incapable of improvement. A system which allowed a few
unenlightened villagers to prevent any changes, because they held
that what was good enough for their fathers was good enough for
them, was bound inevitably to break down. So little change could
be made under it that early sixteenth-century farming differed
little from that of the thirteenth and in some points was worse.
The implements were the same, though cartwheels now had an
iron rim; oxen still drew a heavy wooden plough, which had